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EDITORIAL 


Ir would, perhaps, be in the nature of a precedent for an Editorial to Tree Lisrary WorLD 
not to be devoted to an analysis of some topic of, or controversy over, librarianship. Possibly 
recklessly, the Editor has decided on this occasion to establish that precedent. 


It is the custom for editorials in newspapers and periodical journals, other than those which 
are merely introductory to the contents following them and which inevitably seem to exude an 
irritatingly complacent attitude on the part of their authors, to carp at minor deficiencies in 
such subjects as fall within their legitimate field of comment. So often, particularly in the case 
of smaller and more specialised journals, The Editor, which is to say more accurately the writer 
of the editorial, mistakes his true purpose, and uses that most prominent space which is allotted 
to him to wage an attack on people and circumstances which have displeased him personally. 
We do not think that the fact that his displeasure may be shared by even a large number of his 


readers is any justification for his original misconception. We believe that it is the attitude of 


mind behind the matter of the editorial which decides its ultimate journalistic integrity or 
irresponsibility. 


If a journal is to contain an editorial which is comment of some description, then several 
points must be considered in relation to this fact. Firstly, the editorial speaks for more than 
just the writer ; it speaks for the mythical and supposedly influential entity comprising the “‘we” 
from which the opinions derive. For this reason alone a measure of objectivity must be intro- 
duced into a survey, to modify the indignant consequences of a single susceptibility. Secondly, 
the writer must consider his public. This does not mean that he must ensure that his views 
always accord with those of his readers ; such a thing is of course impossible, and furthermore 
suggests a contradiction in terms ; for if a subject admits of comment, it presupposes the pos- 
sibility of more than one opinion. It is not possible to comment upon an incontrovertible fact 
per se, except as related to other facts. 


However, the writer is bound to recognise that the readers of a journal on, for example, 
professional librarianship are not interested in finding therein a dissertation, however accurate 
and knowledgeable, upon the value or otherwise of having an unorthodox and individualistic 
scrum-half in a rugby XV. This they can discover elsewhere. The writer must confine his pen 
more or less to the tenor of the journal for which he is writing. This even more, demands ob- 
jectivity of approach, for a man must be well-esteemed indeed, before his personal views are 
able, by reason only of their author, to command attention. 


Thirdly, we may ask the question to what extent is it advisable to carp? Is there any 
point in concentrating attack on the major deficiencies in a profession, for are not these already 
known, that they have become major—the size of a deficiency is determined by the width of the 
extent to which it is felt—, and if already known, will not, since human instinct is to remedy 
deficiencies, some remedy be already in progress, or at least the application of it be under 
consideration ? If the deficiency be a minor one, why occupy valuable space in discussing it ? 


This is one end of the stick. The other is held by those with a discontent permanently in 
them, who by masquerading in the guise of sincere reformationists, for a variety of reasons take 
all available opportunity to grouse about everything and every body. 


The one side of this is an advocacy of the abolition of editorials altogether, and the other 
a reduction of them to the status of the most disagreeable of agony-columns. Both alike, we 
deplore, the former because it would lose us our job, the latter because it would reduce us, and 
we hope our readers, to tears of boredom. 


€ 
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The answer is, we think, not to carp, but to criticize constructively and only where necessary 
never for the sake merely of filling up pages with print. This demands a nicely-poised sense of 
discrimination, and refers back to the first two points and the objective approach. To turn to 
this again, objectivity is not dependent upon numbers. To every division of opinion there are 
three solutions—the ‘ayes’, the ‘noes’ and the rational, and it is this last, although it may occasion- 
ally coincide with either extreme, which must influence every word of comment which an 
editorial carries. 

Of course the job of an Editor involves very much more than the composition of an editorial 
piece for each issue of the journal. But it is only in the editorial, whether or no it be written by 
the man who holds the position of Editor, that he can bring his personality to bear on the nature 
of the whole production. In professional journals the selection of matter for inclusion is standard- 
ized by the profession in question, and it is left to the Editor only to apply a general standard of 
quality in his selection. In the editorial a man with breadth of mind and an essential familiarity 
with his subject, has an opportunity to interpose his impartiality between the ayes and the noes ; 
to advocate, and depending upon the reputation of the journal and the weight which it carries 
in its own field, even achieve, a rational course of action in disputed matters. 


To come finally to the point which prompted us to write this, we would say that our object 
in future editions of THe Lisrary Wor -p will be, as indeed it has been in the past, to apply the 
principles stated to the subjects of librarianship which we feel merit discussion. We hope that the 
strictly professional contents of this edition will compensate for the more general dogma which 
precede them, and that readers will pardon this one lapse from the rigid confines of librarianship. 


We are assured that most librarians realise that January Ist was a most important day in 
the vital system of co-operation, for on that day the National Central Library ceased to receive 
applications for books which are listed in the “British National Bibliography”. This may 
prove a challenge which it is hoped every library will accept ; we are assured that the directors 
of all the regional library systems have accepted it. Therefore, we are supposedly on the way to 
self-sufficiency, and this must mean (a) moderate sufficiency in the individual library ; it is 
obviously impossible that there should be complete self-sufficiency in any but the very greatest 
libraries, and (b) complete self-sufficiency, again so far as possible, in the regional bureaux. 


Only if an entire region fails, and this should rarely occur with current books, only then will 
recourse be had to the N.C.L., which will draw upon the other regions, or finally, to buy the 
book if it can be purchased. 


The question naturally arises in the minds of many : What then is the essential activity 
of the N.C.L. if current books cease to be in its province ? Simply to do what other libraries 
cannot do. Obviously there are all the books from the invention of printing to 1958, insofar 
as they are books which it is reasonable to suppose libraries will lend. As to those that they will 
not lend, the office of the N.C.L. is to know where they are, and to indicate their whereabouts 
to the rest of us. There is of course equally obviously the great bibliographical service which 
it is building up. There is then the vast field of foreign literature which is expanding yearly. 
There are many co-ordinating functions that it proposes to continue and extend. Our pride in 
this system, which is the most remarkable system of voluntary co-operation in libraries the world 
over, will continue as long as libraries and librarians individually play their part in it. 


Readers will observe that some changes in our wrapper and types have been adopted for 
this issue, and that the number of pages has been increased considerably. This we hope to 
maintain, and we invite, and will appreciate, any comments, critical or otherwise, on these 
innovations. 


| 
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The American Library Scene— 


Some Observations on Current American Library Service 
By SuzANNE McLaurin CONNELL 


“This is my world! within these narrow walls, I own a princely service.” 
Paul Hamilton Hayne—**My Study” 


INTRODUCTION 

Ir has always seemed to me that American library service could be compared to Alice’s ex- 
perience with the Red Queen in Through the Looking-Glass. As the Queen told Alice, “Now, here, 
you see, it takes all the running you can do, to keep in the same place. If you want to get some- 
where else, you must run at least twice as fast as that !’" We are always wanting to get somewhere 
else and have become exceptionally skillful at running twice as fast ! 

‘The United States of America has, traditionally, furthered the development of libraries as 
active centres of their particular communities and not just as storehouses of materials.‘ Our em- 


phasis has always been away from the chained book and towards the widespread dissemination of 


information. American librarians have been conscious of the social and humanitarian aspects 
of their work and have had a dedicated, missionary zeal towards their profession. Service to 
readers—the best possible service to the largest number of readers—is the goal towards which 
American librarians bend all of their efforts and few would say that they do not go a long way 
towards reaching their goal. «So very many features which we accept as a matter of course 
today are natural results of this emphasis on the library as a community centre and a power for 
adult education—open access to stacks, establishment of branch libraries, attractive buildings, 
opening of children’s rooms and special collections, interlibrary loans and many similar services. 
\A strong forte of American library service has been the development of special techniques which 
have added to the efficiency and ease of library work—for example, charging machines, micro- 
film readers, photocopying devices. The United States has a highly-developed and efficient 
library service which has made its mark in the world in an amazing way despite the fact of its 
comparatively recent origin. 

An excellent book which gives a fine picture of American library service is Arsenals of a 
Democratic Culture, by Sidney Ditzion. Although limited to a history of the American public 
library, it paints a picture which is true of American library service in general. In the first 
chapter, *“The Anglo-American Library Scene’, Dr. Ditzion gives an excellent idea of American 
librarianship’s debt to British influence. As he says, “‘English ways may not always have been 
immediately discernible in the aspects they assumed in the new world, but they were neverthe- 
less strongly in evidence here, and only the ultranationalist or the Anglophobe would deny their 
presence’’(1). Dr. Ditzion strongly emphasizes the sense of service and humanitarianism inherent 
in American library service and pays a tribute to the part which American librarians have 
plaved in making the library a community centre. Many of the statements which he makes 
about public libraries might well be the slogan for all of our libraries and give us a good back- 
ground against which to study American library service today. 

‘ As I survey this scene, I realize, of course, that I shall be unable to delve into all of the many 
aspects of American library service in general. After this preliminary discussion to present a 
background, I am going to concentrate on certain topics which seem to be especially notable 
because they are innovations which are rapidly changing the face of American librarianship and 
yet are keeping up the old tradition of service. So,out of all of the topics which could be culled 
from this many-faceted subject, I want to dwell on the following : audio-visual materials, 
automation, buildings, international relations, library legislation, and publicity and public 
relations. 


Aupio-VisuAL MATERIALS 
American librarianship has made notable use of audio-visual materials and will undoubtedly 
make even more use in the future. Many large public libraries have excellent film collections 
and even a number of small libraries are able to participate in film programmes by borrowing 
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from film circuits. Some libraries have programmes in the library and, in addition, circulate 16 
millimeter films like books. The American Library Association has taken an active interest in 
films and has sponsored several films on libraries. As the American Library Annual states in its 
section on films, ““The practice of using the film as a basic library service is becoming more and 
more widespread, due to the fact that the film is probably the most effective means of communi- 
cation, and most certainly, the most dramatic’’(2). I certainly do not agree that the film is “*pro- 
bably the most effective means of communication”, as I still believe that the book is more impor- 
tant than all non-book media yet devised ; however, I admit the dramatic effect of films and 
have seen them used to very good advantage as supplements to books. 

For years American librarians have been using radio for special programmes and are 
beginning to make extensive use of television. Radio and television programmes give libraries 
excellent opportunities to reach their public for both educational and publicity purposes. 

Numbers of other examples of audio-visual media are in daily use in many American 
libraries. ‘Tape recorders and record players are being used for recreational and educational 
purposes. Projectors, microfilms and photocopying equipment are being used in large college 
and special libraries. Hospital libraries make extensive use of projected book machines, talking 
books and other special aids for the handicapped. 


AUTOMATION 

Automation is another feature which is assuming more and more importance on the current 
American library scene. ‘To most American librarians it is still just a new word with many 
potential meanings ; such features as photocharging, microfilming and punched-card record- 
keeping are daily becoming more common but real mechanization of libraries is not yet an 
actuality. It is certainly true that automation will do much to revolutionize and improve library 
service. Photocopies make interlibrary loans much easier and more efficient ; microfilm pre- 
serves materials and saves space at the same time ; and machines can eliminate much of the 
drudgery in cataloguing, acquisitions and circulation. However, there is a danger that we go too 
far and lose our perspective in worship of technique. This is a technically-conscious society and 
Americans are notoriously gadget-minded. If we can use this new invention as a servant and 
not let it rule us as a master, we should do wonders with automation and give better service than 
ever betore. 

I admit that I view this situation with alarm and hope for the best while fearing the worst. I 
belong more to the mullioned window type of library than to the mechanized library and I am 
not sure if a librarian with humanistic leanings will be able to adjust to all of this technology. As 
James E. Myers says in his article, “Automation : What It Is and What It Is Not’’, “We cannot 
shut our eyes to the automation issue in the hope that it will go away’’(3). | am afraid that this 
is exactly what I want to do, so I am trying to heed this warning and keep open eyes and mind 
on this very complex subject. 

One of the most interesting books which I have read on this subject is The Future of the Book, 
edited by Lester Asheim. Dr. Asheim’s introduction sets the proper pace for the other excellent 
papers and presents some challenging thoughts on the future of the book. As he states, *“The 
machine need not write the books of the future or replace them in order to have an effect on 
libraries. They may affect us most profoundly because of the changes they make, not in books, 
but in the men who read them’’(4). 


BuILDINGs 

A very noticeable aspect of the current American library scene is the new emphasis on 
architecture and building. The old Carnegie-type of public library is fast disappearing from 
cities to be replaced by modern, functional buildings ; even on many college campuses with 
Gothic or Colonial architecture, new libraries are likely to be of modern design. I am a tradi- 
tionalist in architecture as in everything else and I rather regret this trend. Many of the features 
of the new buildings are certainly good instead of bad ; the only danger is that, in our eagerness 
to embrace the new, we might discard much that is irreplaceable. The accent now is on the 
functional rather than the aesthetic in the design of buildings ; however, in furnishings and 
interior decoration, a strong effort is being made to have everything attractive and colourful. 
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Such features as air conditioning and fluorescent lighting are becoming commonplaces and are 
adding much to the comfort of libraries. In their efforts to become more and more community 


centres, libraries are making unusual demands on architecture and are calling for soundproof 


music rooms, auditoriums with special acoustics, exhibit space and many similar features. As 
Ralph Ellsworth says in his article, “Library Architecture and Buildings”’, ‘In speculating about 
the future development in library planning, it seems clear that changes in building planning 
will now occur more frequently because of the changing role of each type of library than because 


of new architectural conceptions, building methods, and materials’’(5). 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

One of the most interesting features of the current American library scene is the emphasis 
on international relations. The United States has an excellent exchange programme which has 
enabled many American and foreign librarians to change places to their mutual advantage. In 
addition, the United States Information Service and many individual librarians have been tre- 
mendously effective in extending the influence of American library service. The theme of the 
American Library Association Conference at San Francisco in 1958 was ““ALA’s International 
Responsibilities” ; also, international relations will be emphasized at the ALA Washington 
Conference in 1959. Mr. Greenaway, ALA’s new President, delivered his inaugural address at 
the San Francisco Conference and entitled it ““The World of Books” ; he made some interesting 
proposals relating to international relations which set some praiseworthy goals for American 
librarianship. Mr. Greenaway suggested that an International Book Year comparable to the 
International Geophysical Year be established during 1959-1960, culminating in an international 
conference programme for ALA at Montreal in 1960. He, also, expressed the hope that many of 
our British colleagues and librarians from other countries would attend the conference and 
urged that we expand our international programme to include such new ventures as international 
cooperation in book selection, travelling exhibitions of books, and the establishment of an inter- 
national planning committee (6). It is indeed heartening, in this age of international tension, to 
see that librarians are taking such an active part in promoting good international relations. 


LipRaRY LEGISLATION 

One of the most notable events in current American library service was the passing of the 
Library Services Act in 1956. This Act, which was passed by Congress on June 6, 1956, and 
signed by the President on June 16, 1956, is ‘‘an instrument to extend public library service vo 
rural areas not enjoying such services’’(7). 

The Library Services Act provides that a Federal grant-in-aid be made to the states for the 
institution and improvement of a state library extension programme. Despite the fact that the 
United States has developed a most extensive and efficient library service, it has still been true 
that many areas had inadequate library service and often no library service at all. Thanks to the 
devoted efforts of many people—congressmen, librarians and laymen—a tremendous forward 
movement can now take place to provide better library service for Americans. Many excellent 
efforts had already been made—for example, the establishment of regional libraries, state library 
extension service and many similar services ; now, however, the Library Services Act makes it 
possible to extend the work which had already been done and, in fact, go much farther than had 
been possible in the past. 

The Library Services Branch of the United States Office of Education is the Government 
agency charged with the responsibility for the administration of the Act. This Branch works 
closely with the states and has a group of field representatives who regularly visit the states under 
their direction. 


Pusiciry AND PuBLic RELATIONS 
Americans are proverbially skillful at publicity and public relations, and American librarians 
are no exception to this rule. All libraries—from small libraries using just book jackets on bulletin 
boards to large libraries like Enoch Pratt with its beautiful disp)ay windows—are conscious of 
publicity and public relations, and they are constantly trying to do outstanding work in this 
important field. 
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Audio-visual techniques are widely used as aids to publicity and public relations. Radio and 
television programmes, newspaper articles, group programmes, special exhibits—all of these can 
do much to bring the library and its public together. Such occasions as Book Week in the Autumn 
and National Library Week in the Spring are most effective in calling attention to what the 
library has to offer. Many dedicated groups of laymen—notably, the Friends of the Library 
groups—are instrumental in using publicity effectively to enhance public relations. 

I fully believe in the importance of public relations and think that good publicity can be 
used to great advantage in promoting it. However, I do feel that we can easily go astray in this 
field if we adopt too many advertising tricks for publicity or feel that public relations is just for 
special occasions to be handled by an expert. I agree with Karl F. Zeisler who stated in his 
article,““Translation of Ideas—Two-Way Process”, “My own conviction is that public relations 
is just personal relations twenty-four hours a day. All the ways I know of getting publicity or 
establishing good public relations lead through personal relations’’(8). 


SUMMARY 

I have tried, in this brief account, to give some of my personal observations on the current 
American library scene. Out of this broad subject, I have chosen a few topics which struck me, 
both as a librarian and a library patron, as being especially notable and I do hope that these 
topics will be able to give at least an impression of American library service today. 

An interesting book to read on this subject is The Library of Tomorrow, edited by Emily 
Miller Danton. It was published in 1939 and is a symposium of articles by outstanding American 
librarians and a few laymen, giving their ideas on the library of the future. That future has 
now arrived and those articles are amazingly apt in their prophecies. Frederick P. Keppel is 
especially clairvoyant in the lead article, “‘Looking Forward, a Fantasy”’ and states many future 
possibilities which have since become facts. After noting many changes which he expected, he 
expresses the opinion that the basic values of librarianship will not change too much in twenty 
years. He concludes with a statement which I believe and want to use as my final sentence, 
“That position is high and honorable today, and it will be high and honorable in 1958"’(9). 
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Public Relations for Libraries—I 
By W. Best Harris, City Librarian, Plymouth P.L. 


In a most valuable address at the Brighton Conference Mr. G. A. Carter examined the problems 
facing those who wished, or should wish, to extend and improve their library buildings. Having 
shown that the bulk of buildings were out-of-date, too small, or for other reasons inadequate, he 
then illustrated that the cause of this decay—for such it is—is the simple fact that the public 
library service is getting a decreasing proportion both of the national income and of the local 
government income. 

Elsewhere in his paper Mr. Carter quotes one of the opinions presented by the A.M.C. to 
the Roberts Committee : ‘The library service had become recreational rather than educational 
now that the education service had developed its own specialist library facilities”’. 

The purpose of my article is to try to examine some of the causes of the situation which the 
statistics of Mr. Carter’s paper reveal and to link them with the evident lack of knowledge 
which stimulates the attitude of a proportion of the members of the A.M.C. to the public library 
service. 

In the past 50 years there has developed a great new industry concerned with selling ideas 
and articles. The technique of this industry is commonly and collectively described as ‘Public 
Relations” ; the object is to obtain for each commodity, be it in the world of ideas or articles, 
the maximum recognition. ‘‘Public Relations” is of course a child of the profit motive built up 
originally to widen the sales of products of all kinds, but in later years it has also, often in quite 
subtle fashion, been employed by all kinds of agencies, ranging from political organisations to 
church synods, and today we find that there exists within the fabric of the local government 
services a considerable use of some of the elements of public relations. 

Now I am not going to suggest that various local government officers or their associations 
have planned vast campaigns in support of their own particular services, but what they are 
recognising is the fact, unpalatable as it may be, that the public, which includes our local authorit 
representatives, is now being increasingly *‘conditioned”’ by the pressure of ceaseless public relations. In other 
words, many of the decisions governing public support of any project, commodity or service, are 
often unconsciously decided by the weight of information disseminated about these things 


What is not placed clearly before their minds and held there just does not exist. And we havd ) 
no more perfect example of this than the attitude to public libraries evidenced by the rest | 


That body has not been mis-informed, they have just not been informed at all, with the result 
that they offer as considered opinions slight whimsies collected in the most superficial fashion. 


But do not let us blame them. Blame ourselves both as individuals and collectively as a 
profession. With certain valiant exceptions we have failed to place the picture, purpose and 
possibilities of libraries in our present day society before the public. 

Before proceeding with some illustrations of the opportunities which do exist for public 
libraries, there are two points which I should like to make quite clear. The first is that I believe 
absolutely that the public library service is the only major instrument of progressive self-education which can 
be made available in modern society and able to reach the great majority of the people. Radio and TV do of 
course titillate interest in odd subjects at odd moments, but by their very nature they cannot 
ever provide the opportunity of progressive self-education which is the principal need of the 
individual if we are to secure a balanced and developing community. 


Secondly I would emphasise my clear recognition of the fact that a public relations pro- ” 


gramme for public libraries is not just a case of a lot of bright boys standing up and trying to 
persuade the public that we are wonderful, because the very reverse is true. We are pathetically 


inadequate on all counts if we measure the total needs of society. On this basis a considerable part ~ 


of any public relations programme must for some years to come be devoted to saying just how inadequate are 
our services, and then to showing just how significant they could be. If we have any success stories to tell, 
then we must use them not as arguments to show how good we are, but as evidence of what 
might be done elsewhere. If you want to launch a slum-clearance project you do not begin by 
telling the world how fine are the dwellings you propose to destroy. But if you can show one 
family housed decently you can use it to illustrate the tragic position of the slum dwellers. 
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To return to the general issues facing us, I want to remind readers of four great social 
changes which are occurring today. They are changes which affect the whole philosophy of 
public librarianship. They are changes which demand that we scrap half of our existing ideas 
and the text-books and the curricula that go with them, and replace them with methods of 
training appropriate to our new situation and responsibilities. 

What are the great new social changes to which I refer ? 

The first is the way our nation is being rehoused. In the past 25 years something like 25 per 
cent of the total population have taken up occupancy of new houses which has meant that they 
are living at a density of something like 40-50 persons per acre. Prior to this the majority of 
them lived in the densely populated metropolitan areas of great towns at densities of up to 250 
per acre. This process of a wider geographical distribution of the public is obviously going to 
continue for some time (though not necessarily indefinitely). 

The impact of the spread of large sections of the population over four times the area which 
it once occupied has, of course, brought entirely new problems to those concerned with planning 
policies ; problems not generally recognised in our existing professional literature and training. 
Of principal concern to those who have to consider the book needs of such communities is the 
fact that distance in this case does not lend enchantment, and that we need more service units 
today to ensure the use of libraries than ever we did in pre-war years. The nature and extent 
of the mechanics of such a service for such conditions is not within the scope of this article, but it 
requires very considerable attention. 

The second factor which is bringing great new responsibilities to public libraries is the 
changing nature of our formal education services. Today ever-increasing attention is being 
devoted in our schools, technical institutions and universities to competitive instruction to meet 
the ever-growing needs of our industrial economy in a world of expanding industrial production. 
The inevitable result is occurring of more and more time being devoted to the training of the 
memory and less and less to nurturing the critical, imaginative and constructive qualities of the 
human mind. And yet it is these latter qualities which alone make possible the development of 
the full human being. The instruments of formal education, as we know, have never been able 
to do other than assist in an act of preparation. Their job is to prepare the minds of the majority, 
so that they can be receptive of the opportunities of education which life itself would later have 
to offer, and the proper use of books is amongst the greatest of these opportunities. Today, 
however, the majority are not leaving their schools with the awareness and the ability to think 
and act creatively which is the one defence they need against complete mediocrity and sublimal 
direction. The machines which dominate our industrial concept of civilization are waiting to 
absorb them—preferably unquestioning and apathetic. 


And my third point is concerned with machines. Millions of our fellow countrymen and 
women are now sharing in the great incubus of automation. In ever-increasing numbers they 
find themselves attached to the chain belt, where day in and day out, year in and year out, they 
make their infinitesimal contribution to the smooth productivity of the machine. More and 
more are being called upon to do less and less thinking in their daily labours. Here, for many 
millions already, there is no call for craft of any order ; here the millions must not, dare not 
think, for that would be to challenge the machine which alone must set the pace and show the 
road along which they may travel. This was the situation which the great Charles Chaplin 
visualized thirty years ago. This vision is true for many today. 

My fourth point is concerned with the astonishing change which has occurred in the 
availability and use of leisure. ‘Today we have more leisure time than ever before, and automa- 
tion is giving us early prospect of a four-day working week, and so on from there. This is a vast 
new vacuum which society has created, and which society is apparently content to allow to be 
filled in a quite irresponsible manner. One can say truthfully that the only facilities the com- 
munity has produced to satisfy the needs of mass leisure are mass media of entertainment. In 
the fields of sport, film, radio and TV we have created huge organizations, whose sole purpose 
is to absorb the leisure of the community “en masse’. At no point can they make any significant 
contribution to the promotion of individual culture and individual taste. Rather is the reverse 
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true, for we see these organizations whose very existence is dependent on gaining access to the 
masses, ready and willing to debauch public taste by appealing nearly always to the lowest 
common denominators of such taste. Unfortunately they learned their lesson only too well by 
studying the techniques of certain of our national daily and weekly papers who have so ably 
shown it is equally possible to practice mental rape with the printed word. 


The impact of these instruments of leisure-wasting is already making itself felt upon 
society, though we are a long way yet from experiencing the full effect. It is certain though that 
we are rapidly producing a great new illiteracy ; the illiteracy of the age of the pictograph dating 
back to man’s earliest gropings after self expression. The promise of tomorrow is the promise 
that not under any circumstances will the man in the street be called upon to have to do more 
than the most superficial thinking in order to have his leisure time pleasantly frittered away. 
Here is the very negation of that seeking after self perfection which is the fundamental object of 
all human progress and all human development. Without such an objective and without the 
means of attaining it, society becomes a helpless moronic thing, moving quickly back to its 
kinship with the other animals. 


The only defence offered is that these organizations are “‘giving the public what they want’’. 
Glance back through pages of history and you will find one ineradicable fact, written time and 
time again ; the fact that man’s progress in all those fields which distinguish him as human are 
where the progressive views of the minority have been infiltrated through to the instinctively 
retrograde tendencies of the majority. Order your society to listen only to the one “big brother’’, 
and your concentration camps, representing the final degredation of man are only around the 
corner. 


Here then are some of the great new factors affecting modern society. Never before in 
human history have so many elements in our sociological structure come together at the same 
time, all designed to threaten the full flowering of the individual whom we each can be. If there 
is to be a purpose for man, then it can come alone through the nurturing of his individual gifts ; 
if this concept of human values is rejected then the prospect of self-elimination is every bit as 
certain as that implicit in nuclear warfare. We are told we must have bombs to save man’s 
freedom. I say too that we must have books just as urgently ; books, books and more books, 
reaching out into the lives of all our citizens of all ages. We, and we alone are the guardians of 
the human mind. Where its freedom to grow is not nourished then democracy, with its 
fundamental belief in the individual will surely die from the shrivelling emaciation of the forces 
of supine mediocrity. 


So let there be no mistake about whether or not we have a job of work to do, or of its size 
or of the great resources we need to measure up to that task. This problem cannot be measured 
with the cold statistics of the local treasurer’s office ; it cannot be bound by the concern of local 
councillors who may measure man’s dignity only in terms of the local rate. 


This is a great and nation-wide problem of the highest priority—second to nothing, not 
second to the health services, not second to education, housing or welfare, for the problem 
concerns itself with the very substance and essence of man. 


Someone has to sound the call, and I pray that it will come from the ranks of my colleagues, 
not as the tiny squealing of a mouse seeking to gain some crumb from the ratepayer’s table, 
but as a great fearless reiterating of the mighty purpose of man, and the wonderful part that 
books may yet play in his salvation. 


(To be continued) 
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The Small Branch Library 


By Miss J. ELprinGe 


A sMALL branch is, in the first place, a small representative part of the larger unit and adminis- 
tratively must be considered as such ; secondly, there is some local condition which demands 
only this small unit of service : isolated communities such as a small country town or large 
village, suburbs in medium sized towns with easily accessible centres, or pockets of population 
denied easy access to large service points through geographical or administrative barriers are 
the usual circumstances. In such communities, although there may be a good cross section of the 
population, it is more likely that there is a distinct character to the whole group ; a single town 
will have agricultural interests and perhaps also a single industrial bias (e.g. a cotton mill or 
textile factory) ; a suburb may be entirely of middle class dwellings or of council houses, and 
whilst reflecting the character of the town as a whole will also have reading habits usually 
associated with the types of people living there. 

At the rate of 1 book per head of population, the bookstock will be 15,000 or less (any 
greater community should be served by a more self-sufficient branch) but should not be below 
5,000 even where the population is smaller than this ; communities of less than 2,000 are better 
served by travelling libraries, and local circumstances may make a mobile service the best for a 
population of up to 10,000. The selection of the stock must cater, in the main, for the greatest 
section of the community with the knowledge that the minority can be served by resource to a 
central library, and this deliberately makes it unbalanced by rejection of certain classes of 
material. It will be unnecessary to carry a large reference collection, especially where telephone 
contact can be made with a central reference stock, although some twenty or thirty basic works 
are desirable, and the ability to produce a quick and accurate answer enhances the status of the 
whole system in the local community. Advanced books for students, comprehensive Literature 
collections and specialised subjects must also be rejected in favour of general literature, retaining 
only a larger selection of subjects of local interest e.g. railways, local topographical books. The 
fiction selection will be large in proportion to the rest and will generally contain much light 
reading matter. All this caters for the browser and the reader without a definite course of 
reading to follow, and in fact this reader is much happier when confronted with a small branch 
stock than in a large central library where he may feel overwhelmed. But even in the smallest 
community the purposeful reader will occur, and for him, the fact that the local service point is 
only a branch of a larger organization is the important point ; he may prefer to by-pass the 
branch by direct approach to the central library (either by personal visit or by post), but equally 
he may expect the branch to effect this liaison for him, which means that adequate bibliographical 
tools, qualified staff and a well geared request service are essential. 


Whilst additions of new books do keep the whole collection up to date, it is probable, with 
a small stock, that individual readers will exhaust its possibilities so far as they are concerned, 
and it is desirable to have some stock which circulates through the whole system, resting at single 
service points for a period only (say g-12 months) ; this circulating stock should be distinct from 
branch stock which ought to contain “‘stock titles’ e.g. Kon-Tiki ; Mrs. Beeton ; County 
guides ; selected classics etc. 

Book selection should be done centrally so that the system as a whole is co-ordinated, but 
local librarians must have an opportunity to have their suggestions considered and also be 
required to report from their branches any changes of emphasis in their local area. 


A word should be said about juvenile books which are often included in branch stock. 
Whether or not the local schools have their own libraries or collections of books supplied, it 
should be remembered that for a child, a book from the public library is often preferred to a 
book from school where the atmosphere of discipline may inhibit choice. Children also have 
fewer facilities for turning to alternative sources and it is especially important in small communi- 
ties to provide adequately for them. If good liaison with the schools is established it will be 
possible to build a useful collection by complementing what they already provide. 

The keeping of records in small branches can be a vexing question, and a good sense of 
balance is required to provide the necessary information without overloading and duplicating 
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clerical work. A local record of the stock at the branch is essential, and when it is expanded to 
form a complete local catalogue it will be well used, but when a county system holds millions of 
circulating volumes it may be considered too great a task to provide more than author and title 
(or subject) entry for each copy of each title ; it may however be possible for branch librarians to 
provide additional added entries. In small systems a union catalogue may be practical, and the 
whole stock range is hereby displayed to the reader, but its inherent defect of requiring frantic 
duplicating and inter-filing to keep it up to date is considerably emphasized when only a small 
proportion of the entries refer to the branch stock. The ultimate decision must relate to the size 
of the system, the total number of branches, and the proportion of circulating stock. Cata- 
loguing and classification should be done centrally for the sake of co-ordination, and where 
B.N.B. cards, duplicating machines etc., are employed, full use must be made of them. After the 
selection of books the remaining accessioning operations are best done in the central library 
before dispatch, especially if special apparatus is used for plasticizing jackets and lettering so 
that equipment may be fully used; it rests with local conditions whether labelling is done by the 
bookseller, the central library or the individual branches, but with static stock it must be decided 
whether it is worth having special stationery printed for each branch, or that which can be 
rubber-stamped locally, or even stationery with no local identification. Binding is best dispatched 
from the central library where suitable batches are made up at regular intervals, otherwise books 
will lie unused for long periods awaiting completion of a batch at a branch, but it is wise to keep 
a brief record of the binding at the branch. Where a single assistant is in attendance it must be 
remembered that only one task can be performed at a time, and when the most important is to 
attend to readers on the premises, the keeping of other records may be difficult, or at best, not up 
to date, so that generally the central library staff should perform as much of the clerical work 
as possible. 


Many small branches are not open for as many hours as a larger service points and the 
permutation of staff hours seems infinite : staff may be sent regularly from the central or regional 
library to the small branch, one assistant being responsible for each branch so served and in 
attendance all the hours it is open, but if the opening times make that impossible (say, more than 
three evenings a week) then other staff will be sent instead and this may in effect mean that on 
some occasions no qualified assistant is in attendance (and, in fact, it frequently does happen) ; 
this is a very strong argument against small branches for the absence of qualified liaison between 
the reader and the entire stock of the system may mean frustration and lack of confidence in the 
library service. From the reader’s point of view it is even less desirable for a pool of staff to 
attend branches variously so that the assistants he meets seem always to be changing, and apart 
from the staff being less familiar with branch stocks than is desirable the reader feels that a service 
so staffed must necessarily be a tail-end of a system rather than an integral part of it. In a small 
community the reader looks for a familiar focussing point in the staff—the personal touch in fact, 
and much of the status of the branch can be directly attributed to the assistant in charge. 


This places the professional assistant in a dilemma : to select and exploit a small section of 
a system’s stock demands knowledge and experience acquired in less restricted circumstances so 
that the appropriate book for the enquiring reader may be determined without hesitation and 
its availability indicated in general terms where it is not to hand (e.g. likelihood of loan from 
central library or through regional bureau), that is to say the assistant refers back to previous 
experience. However, and this particularly concerns the assistant who works all the time at a 
small branch, the work that is actually done there has a restricting effect since he is adding 
relatively little to his experience as a bookman ; he sees only a small selection of new books 
(except for rapid visits to the central library) and additions to literature outside his personal 
subject field are never firmly planted in his mind. If the assistant already has a rich background 
of interest on which to draw (and to which he can also contribute), well and good, but if as often 
happens he comes from another town or locality he is faced with the problems of making his own 
life satisfying before he can stimulate the community he serves. In the world of books and ideas in 
which he works (and often aspires to live), his own enthusiasm is sharpened by contact with other 
people who are also sympathetic to them, but it may be that in a small community such people 
do not exist or do not come his way. Therefore he finds himself ‘‘out on a limb” and after a year 
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The Clean Air Act, affecting industrial and commercial 
users of fuel, is now in operation.............. 
? and a Broadsheet entitled “Be In The Clear With Gas Coke” 


is freely available from the Coke Marketing Department 


at your Area Gas Board or from the Coke Department, 
Gas Council, | Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 


This Broadsheet tells you how to be “In The Clear” quickly, 


easily, and economically. Send for a copy today. 


fOWRE IN THE CLEAR WITH GAS COKE! 
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or two he must decide whether to move on and break the personal contacts he has built up or 
stay and vegetate-—the reader suffers either way. 


Personal confidence can be exploited in many ways in small communities. Readers of light 
literature rely on the knowledge that a suitable book will be found for them if they are unable to 
help themselves, becoming increasingly particular in their demands, and even if their reading 
does not advance they may become more articulate about their requirements ; to provide a 
number of small branches and or mobile libraries is often a deliberate policy so that all the light 
reading is attracted away from the central library where “serious” reading may be given priority. 
Connections with local organizations can be built up in religious, social and political spheres, 
and in a small community the assistant in charge has his own niche with all the connotations of 
“librarian” which he must live up to on all occasions ; members of groups become familiar 
with the idea of a library service in their area and may be encouraged to treat it as a necessary 
component of local amenities. 


There is a wonderful opportunity for work with children, too. At one extreme, personal 
contact can be made with the school teachers and small library classes can be arranged, and at 
the other, christian names and family backgrounds can be learned and discreetly made use of so 
that all children can feel a personal interest is taken in them ; also, the changeover from junior 
to adult reading can be made without growing pains over a period of time when the adult and 
junior books are in the same or adjacent rooms. As with adult collections, however, the lone 


assistant can be seriously handicapped if he has not already worked in a larger junior library , 


and acquired a knowledge of current juvenile literature. 


Basically, therefore, the small branch has two special aspects :_ the first, administrative, 
demands sufficient links back to a larger (central or regional) library so that the whole range of 
stock is at the back of the reader without overloading the branch with procedures and records 
which divert the focus from the reader ; secondly, there must be an experienced assistant in 
charge to ensure that the branch is a live member of the whole system, although as a bookman 
he may lose in the process. 


Some Observations on Plastic Jackets in Relation to Library Binding 
By H. E. Raprorp, F.L.A., Deputy Borough Librarian, Middlesbrough P.L. 


Tue era of the plastic jacket seems now to be upon us in real earnest and as each week passes 
more and more library booksellers, stationers and binders are offering them, in their different 
shapes and sizes, to the librarian. This comparatively recent innovation, on the whole, a very 
welcome one, must be causing numerous members of the profession to think cautiously. Their 
extensive use has quite a few attendant problems, which are not altogether apparent at first 
sight. The primary problem to be faced is, as ever, the financial aspect. In short, whether to 
deplete the bookfund or binding quota, hide it away in the stationery account or best of all to 
persuade the committee to provide an extra item of expenditure. By and large the last solution 
should not prove a truly insurmountable barrier, as it is felt that most committee members 
should not fail to see that this provision would be an excellent scheme to improve the library 
service, in such a visible manner that even the most diffident people will notice. Moreover this 
can be achieved at a comparatively small cost. 


The multiplicity of differing types of plastic bookjacket on the market often necessitates 
many experiments to find ones that show themselves to be both economic and suitable for one’s 
particular library. Most manufacturers supply these jackets in various sizes whilst at least one 
supplies by roll, in three different heights to be cut as required. Again it is not easy to judge, 
without trial and error, what quantities of each to order. The three main methods of applying 
plastic to cover a book can be defined as follows : 
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QUALITY COUNTS ...... 


The discriminating Buyer selects his own choice. 


S H I RE SLE EVES for preference. 


% Complete jacket protection 


%* Twenty-five Standard Sizes 


% Tough crystal-clear, hard wearing film 


Completely non-blocking 


AND owing to increased demand and production improvements 


SHIRE SLEEVES 
are now available at 


SUBSTANTIALLY REDUCED PRICES 


N OW SHIRE SLEEVES are not only the best for quality, but 
the best for value 
Samples and prices 


WHOLESALE LIBRARIES LIMITED, DEACON STREET, LEICESTER 


(1) to laminate the dust jacket itself or heat seal the plastic direct on to this jacket, 
and then cither fasten the whole on to the boards by transparent adhesive tape or just fit 
the dust jacket normally. 


(2) to fit a plastic sleeve, with or without paper strengthening, on to the dust jacket and 
then fix to the book. 


(3) to fit a plastic cover (often called a wallet) over the dust jacket whilst it is on the 
boards. 


All these methods have their own advocates and it would be unwise at this stage, to 
pontificate as to which is the best. 


The librarian must decide on where to allocate the task of fixing the jackets, either with 
his own library staff or that of the supplier. Should the book supplier fit the jacket the cost will 
be at least 6d. per volume and this undoubtedly means that, without any financial manipulation, 
the cost must be defrayed by the bookfund. To argue that it is a waste of library staff time 
putting on these jackets, is not wholly justifiable, as in my opinion, the more staff handle books, 
the better it is for the staff and in the long run for the readers. Prices of the jackets vary according 
to size and quality of the plastic used. Polythene sleeves, without paper strengthening, can be 
bought at a price as low as 1}$d. each when ordering by the thousand. However the average price 
for the average sized book using a well made jacket of medium quality P.V.C. comes somewhere 
between 4d. and 5d. If transparent adhesive tape is used in fixing, the cost will increase, as this 
form of stationery can prove an expensive item when used to any great extent. 
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The two main advantages claimed by many manufacturers of plastic jackets are firstly, the 
better appearance of the book on the shelves and this is undeniable, and secondly the saving in 
binding costs. This latter claim needs careful investigation particularly as some figures as high 
as a 50 per cent saving have been mentioned. To illustrate this point I can find no direct 
evidence that a plastic jacket strengthens the sewing of the book, and in some cases it may well 
cause an additional strain. Without doubt it preserves the spine and keeps the boards cleaner, 
Should any librarian be saving 50 per cent of binding costs, it is almost certain that whilst the 
exterior view of his stock is improved, the condition of the sewing and general internal state of 
the books must be lowered ; unless, of course, a more thorough and rigorous policy of weeding 
and examination on return is followed. For the stock to be kept in reasonable shape the economy 
on binding must be due to a more extensive policy of replacement. 


A consistent policy of plastic covering at branch libraries has brought down library binding 
costs slightly after having been in operation over two years, and this saving may well extend now 
that the library binders have entered rather reluctantly into the field. At least four are now 
offering some form of rebinding or recasing using the dust jacket and plastic covering. Their 
methods vary, and I can only speak of two from personal experience, both of which have their 
limitations. One recases in the original boards books of any size, adding new end papers. The 
edges are trimmed very slightly thus ensuring that the original dust jacket, covered either by 
some new or the original plastic, will fit. Many fiction and some popular non-fiction have been 
treated this way and are enjoying as long a life as can be reasonably expected. The cost is 3/- 
per volume. 


Another binder will take books with the dust jacket in good condition, rebinding by the 
perfect method. Using new boards, fresh plastic is heat sealed on to the dust jacket which of 
necessity, has been trimmed and strengthened. So far only crown octavo volumes are being 
accepted as it is largely an experiment ; however the trial is proving a success for popular 
fiction except that the spines tend to corrugate slightly with constant use. This is a fault the 
firm hope to rectify. The cost in this case is 3/6 per volume. 


The other methods would appear to be similar except that they produce a normal fiction 
library binding, with resewing and new boards. Instead of rexine or cloth covering the boards, 
the jacket is strengthened, trimmed, covered in plastic and fastened to the boards. Here again 
the prices differ, being 3/8 and 3/10 per volume. 


How then will this affect any librarian’s binding policy ? As I see it, even greater care must 
be taken now in selecting books for the many differing types of rebinding, particularly when a 
policy of covering virtually everything with plastic is followed. For example it would be unwise 
to send for recasing and recovering in plastic, any books which are meant to be relatively 
permanent items in the stock, especially if there is any risk of them going out of print and 
becoming irreplaceable. In my view, when in doubt volumes should receive a normal library 
binding with a cloth or rexine covering, it will wear better and often look better. 


In considering this plastic jacket problem then it could be said that with extensive use 
there may be a small saving of money but more work for the library staff. On the other hand, 
the library will be more colourful and attractive and I think, that in a limited field, it is an 
experiment which will become a permanent feature of all libraries. To be candid however I 
cannot really see the day when libraries will bear the new look of a good bookseller’s shop and 
perhaps that may be a good thing. Esdaile has probably influenced me more than I care to 
admit when he wrote, ‘Dust jackets, to which so much time and money is now directed in 
current book production, are purely advertising media and should be treated as such.” 
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Dewey—Galore ! 
By A CorRESPONDENT 


Ir would be pleasant to say that British public libraries were Dewey-eyed : the truth is otherwise, 
they are Dewey-bound. A most interesting article could be written on how the Decimal Classifi- 
cation came to be adopted almost nationally in the United Kingdom—perhaps someone will 
write it. The scheme has several peculiarities which, one would have thought, would have made 
ita great deal less appealing than in fact it turned out to be. Perhaps these very peculiarities 
were exactly the features which attracted. Certainly no other classification of books has been 
adopted so widely and so steadfastly. Several libraries did adopt the Brown classification, but 
whether they did so because it was a better classification than Dewey or because James Duff 
Brown was British, cannot now be said. Many of these libraries have changed from Brown to 
Dewey and the position is not yet stable. 


Whatever may have been the principles, practices or policies of their predecessors, the 
majority of British librarians are not the least bit interested in classification theory and very 
little in its practice. This is a fairly natural viewpoint, a mixture of leaving well alone (a typically 
British attitude), a shrewd recognition that on the whole, there is no better hole to go to, and 
a clear understanding that the adoption of an alternative scheme would necessitate a use of 
staff and the expenditure of a not inconsiderable sum of money which could be better spent on 
books or furniture, and the like. 


Nor is the library user, even the special library user, interested in classification except that 
perhaps he recognises it as a means by which the staff find things for him in the same mys- 
teriously unerring fashion which enables grocers and chemists to put their hands on the right 
packet without a glance. Users of course make their own classifications (““Photography is in 
that corner over there’’) and any movement of books in a library inevitably provokes such 
remarks as ‘‘Fishing always used to be on that bottom shelf”. It is understood that there is some 
relation between the number on the catalogue card and that on the spine of book and that 
books are arranged in soiae kind of order, but there is no evidence that the ordinary public 
understand the classification scheme even when they are well provided with guides and explan- 
atory leaflets. 


The practising librarian is well aware that on the whole the Dewey system works. He 
realises that the books of g public library are classified into a number of groups which transcend 
all attempts at absolutely correct classification ; i.e. books on loan, at binding, awaiting repair, 
etc., or in reserve stock o: loan collections, separately operated departments and the like. 
The very fact that a good part of the books stock is distributed in this manner makes nonsense of 
very detailed classification. A great many other books classify themselves into fairly broad 
easily recognisable classes, and in some subjects, e.g. the Second World War, a detailed schedule 
is hardly necessary except in libraries with static collections. 


The British National Bibliography brought about a revolution in classification. Although 
it is still and will always be a little behind the times, libraries can now wait for a B.N.B decision 
on all difficult books. One could almost say that if it were not for the difficult books there 
would be no need for classification schedules, but even that need is almost remedied by the 
B.N.B. Unfortunately the B.N.B. takes itself, classification in general, and the Dewey Decimal 
Classification in particular, far too seriously. Hard as it may be for the classifiers of the B.N.B. 
to realise, libraries do not exist for the purpose of providing a means of arranging books in 
classified order. 


Allowing for the usual biography and literature variations, many public libraries now 
follow B.N.B. classifications. Very few libraries do not have some other variations but they are 
of a minor nature except perhaps for travel and music. The B.N.B. has been a blessing ; no 
longer is it necessary to pore over works of philosophy, economics or science desperately trying 
to decide what the books are about. Now all that is needed is to await the B.N.B. and there will 
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be a number, all worked out on the chain index system so that it is quite easy to shorten the 
B.N.B.’s final classification number. Expert classifiers are, it is to be feared though perhaps not 
regretted, a dying race. 


The 16th edition of Dewey in two handsome, well printed volumes is before me and after 
months of rumour and speculation it is now possible to see whether a revolution has taken place, 
whether we are returned to the 14th edition schedules or is this merely an extension of principles 
enunciated in the 15th edition. It is not intended to attempt any appreciation of this new 
edition now. What is of interest is that the arrival of a new edition of this pillar of librarianship 
does not raise any feeling of elation or pleasure. Although a great deal is talked and written 
on the subject of classification ; although every young librarian studies the theory and practice 
of classification and is required to take an examination on the subject before he will be con- 
sidered a chartered librarian, how many libraries will welcome the new edition in anything like 
the fashion they welcomed the new Groves or the new Reference Catalogue ? 


Does this new edition of Dewey matter to practising librarians ? How many libraries will 
seriously examine and discuss the new locations ?. How many librarians will even consider, no 
matter what the final decision be, the proposal on the first page of the tables, that 002 be used 
for “the book” in general ; history and making of books, book arts (all formerly 655.4)? In 
other words is this classification of real interest to librarians ? Is it true that libraries follow the 
14th edition with such additions as have become necessary either of their own invention or 
because the B.N.B. has, or adopted 15th edition numbers ? Have libraries generaily followed 
the B.N.B. in its use of 15th edition locations ? Do libraries do what the B.N.B. does, just because 
the B.N.B. does it ? 


The B.N.B. will undoubtedly make an exhaustive study of the new schedules and will 
publish from time to time, as it has done with regard to its adoption of the 15th edition, the 
decisions of locations which it intends to use in the future. Many libraries will undoubtedly 
do nothing about the relocation of numbers until the B.N.B. decides for them, but how many 
libraries will make decisions of their own ? The attitude of British librarians to this new edition 
will show whether or not they consider classification as such a subject for serious consideration 
for professional status and qualification, or whether it is to be left to a handful of theorists and 
the B.N.B. staff to decide for us the order in which our books should be arranged. 


This is a matter which is of interest and importance to all public librarians, students and 
tutors. The editor has promised that space will be given in future numbers of The Library World 
to correspondence on this topic and particularly to the practice rather than the theory of classifi- 
cation in libraries of all sizes. The question of classification in non-public libraries is altogether 
a different matter. The largely differing sizes, stock, and users of special libraries require that 
the classification adopted be exactly suited as far as it is possible to the particular needs of the 
institution in question. T» comment on a special classification is to expose oneself to a charge 
of total ignorance of the problems involved. 
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MEMORABILIA 


Tue New YEAR 


This is the time, my fellow librarian, 
when I have already written my address, 
telephone number and a_ few personal 
particulars in my new diary. Doubtless you 
have done the same sort of thing and I wish 
you good fortune in the prospect your so 
doing implies, a new year is the perfect 
tabula rasa, our imagination tells us, on 
which we shall write our achievements which 
are to be ones of distinction ; records of the 
men we meet and their effects upon us ; the 
meetings we shall attend. I would like to 
include, too, the libraries I intend to visit 
this year because I think a part of every 
librarian’s routine should be “going to see the 
other chap and his doings” in the most 
neighbourly manner. There used to be a lot 
of this, I am told, but the times seem to have 
changed somewhat. Of course visits take 
time. 


To revert to the diary. One keeps one, 
spasmodically, in Youth perhaps because we 
have a faint hope that our occasions may be 
interesting to posterity. Even if it is too 
faint to energize us, the habit is so good that 
I recommend it. I know one librarian who 
told me long ago that he was able from his 
diary to tell me (or himself) what he did in 
every half-hour for 30 years! That is 
carrying it rather a long way : one lives, not 
lives to write. But, if anyone in a community 
should make records, it is a librarian. So 
begin this year—even if, as may be the case, 
your initial enthusiasm evaporates before 
the year does. 


Tue New British Museum CHIEF 


We have always to recognize that the 
principal of our national library is by virtue 
of his office the head of our profession. No 
other library can come within measurable 
distance of that at the British Museum in 
authority and dignity ; and it has always 
been fortunate that from the very beginning 
he has been associated, by more or less 
active interest, with the Library Association. 


| 
| 


When this has not been so, the Keepers of 


the Printed Books, the essentially librarian 
members of the staff, have usually been with 


us. But the Museum covers the universe of 


the cultural world and knowledge of books is 
not the only knowledge required of him ; he 
obviously must be a general administrator. 
That may explain perhaps why, in the life 
time of the now practicing librarians, the 
Director has been chosen from departments 
other than the largest and most widely used 
department, the Library. Generally, how- 
ever, they have been most able, scholarly 
and agreeable men, and some have been 
great men. Few won their way to greater 
library wisdom than that statesman amongst 
us, the prince of chairmen and a most dis- 
tinguished President of the L.A., Sir Frederic 
G. Kenyon, who held more university and 
world-wide distinctions than any man our 
profession has possessed. ‘Those who have 
been privileged to hear, to read, or to meet 
Sir Thomas Kendrick, who has just retired, 
hold him in high respect and esteem and 
wish him a long, distinguished retirement. 


Now, for the first time for many years, a 
librarian by profession has been appointed, 
in the person of Mr. Frank Chalton Francis 
who has been in the Library since 1926. 
Who's Who will tell you that he was born at 
Liverpool in 1go1 and was educated at 
Liverpoo! Institute, Liverpool University and 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and had 
rather more than a year’s experience as 
assistant-master at Hollyhead County School 
before beginning his real life’s work. After 
long service in the Library he became 
Secretary of the British Museum but chose 
to return from that important post, again to 
be a Keeper of the Printed Books. A wise 
move assuredly as he is indisputably one of 
the foremost bibliographers of our time. 


These are bare facts. His interests in the 
bibliographical field have been wide, He was 
President of Aslib in 1957 ; for some years he 
has been Editor of The Library, the learned 
and handsome journal of the Bibliographical 
Society ; a member of Unesco’s Provisional 
Committee on Bibliography and Chairman 
of the Council of British National Bibliography. 
He succeeded Dr. Esdaile as lecturer at the 
London University School of Librarianship 
on historical bibliography. Mr. Francis be- 
came a member of the Library Association 
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Council in 1948 and it is in that association 
that he has become a gifted leader of the 
community of librarians, his courtesy and lack 
of pedantry combining with his friendly 
manner to make him welcome everywhere. 
From 1954 to 1957 he was Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. His writings are 
legion ; he has contributed, not only to his 
own Library but also to many other periodicals 
and proceedings. A recent article (in the 
T.L.S. for December 5, 1958), on “The 
Microfilm Enlarged”, a study of xerography, 
and its applications to microfilms and actual 
copies of prints and manuscripts and _ its 
usefulness in producing cataloguing care 
expeditiously and relatively inexpensively, 
is a very modern example of his interests. 

In his exalted new office we hope he may 
still find time in the press of his official duties to 
serve the Library Association and to follow 
his favourite occupations of golf, walking and, 
of course, bibliography ; and in this hope 
all who know him, his students, fellow lib- 
rarians and many others will join, while 
recognizing how much I have left out of the 
fine record. 

* * * 

Tue New SecRETARY 

There was some discussion recently of the 
desirability or otherwise of appointing a 
trained librarian to the “permanent” secre- 
taryship of the Library Association. It was 
qualified by the fact that the longest-holder, 
and the most successful one, was a chartered 
secretary and not a librarian, and that he 
had done much to secure the undoubted 
advance, indeed almost spectacular advance, 
of our professional organization. This may 
have created the situation in which every one 
I know regards with complete satisfaction the 
appointment of Mr. H. D. Barry, the Deputy- 
Secretary of the British Dental Association. 
He is of the right age, 41, and is not only a 
barrister-at-law, he also holds the D.P.A. 
and therefore must know much of the 
conditions in which so many librarians work. 
I believe he will commence at Chaucer 
House at the end of March and he will for 
about three months have the inestimable 
advantage of experience of our work with 
Mr. Welsford. We are an exacting tribe ; 
we expect much of our secretary; I am 
sure we shall receive it from Mr. Barry and 
wish him happiness in his new work. 

* * * 
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Comics pO MATTER 


Publishers, librarians, parents and business 
men must contemplate the “‘comic”’ rather 
seriously if a recent article in The Economist 
is to be accepted. There are 8} millions of 
our children between the ages of five and 
fifteen ; the total circulation of comics is 
11 millions ; every copy is read, it is com- 
puted, by 24 children. There are therefore 
24 million readings of comics every week. 
it is remarkable surely, this enormous trade 
in child amusement ; and again one of the 
paradoxes in reading by which I am so often 
baffled emerges, because children’s librarians 
report that the use of children’s books today 
is enormously greater than it was ten years 
ago and the advent and almost universality 
of T.V. latterly have reduced this demand by 
what is only an almost negligible fraction. I 
mentioned earlier a statement made by a 
newspaper correspondent that books for 
children sometimes made death, and horrible 
death, their predominant story interest. The 
comics I have read, and I have read many 
from Eagle to Tiger, do not seem to bear this 
out. Villains do occasionally die in them as, 
we hope, in real life, but the Economist writer 
concludes that the horror types and_ the 
bully-worshipping type are American rather 
than British. I present this problem again to 
our children’s librarians but, while the comic 
and the comic strip exist they will attract 
children as they have always done. They 
will attract all classes and it is not the merely 
backward or even unintelligent child that reads 
them. The facts show the very reverse. The 
remedy suggested that the good book, written 
on the same lines but written better, is the best 
purge and developer of the young mind, may 
be true in time. Have we now, in libraries and 
elsewhere, enough of such books ? 

'T.V. AND THE CHILD 

As I write before its actual publication it 
may be well to refrain from an extensive 
comment on Television and the Child, the 
results of the enquiry made into the subject 
for the Nuffield Foundation by Dr. H. T. 
Himmelweit, Dr. A. N. Oppenheim and Miss 
Pamela Vince. It should undoubtedly be of 
interest to librarians who, in almost every 
recent annual report they have _ issued, 
remark upon the effects of T.V. on their 
issues. It would seem that T.V. addiction 
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mav be a fashion that will pass and mean- 
while has not markedly bad effects on young 
eves, or on their reading for long, and only 
doubtfully any on their character. There is 
much else forecast from the enquiry. The 
book, which runs to some 600 pages comes 
from the Oxford University Press at 42/-. 


* * * 


Book PRESENTS EXHIBITIONS 

Some years ago, I believe in Bethnal 
Green Junior Library, the children’s librarian 
Miss Doris Ovell, established a most care- 
fully selected library of copies of the world’s 
best children’s books which was used for 
reference and reading in the library itself ; 
her purpose being to give every child the 
chance of friendship with these books during 
childhood. It is the only time when their full 
glory and glamour can be savoured and even 
made part of our mental furniture. Mr. 
Savers, who was writing his Manual of 
Children’s Libraries at somewhere about that 
time, adopted the idea from Miss Ovell and 
I believe many libraries now have this 
collection, too, which is not meant to chain 
children who want to read the books to 
reading them in the room, but only to 
introduce them ; there are plenty of borrow- 
able copies in the library. Out of this 
came the idea of an Exhibition of such books 
in their best form to enable parents, aunties 
and other adorable friends to choose them 
as gilts for Christmas ; and such exhibitions 
began at Croydon in the twenties and 
continued until war interruptions ended 
them. The second such exhibition since they 
were revived is to be seen in the Croydon 
children’s library as I write, and has been 
well-set in a room which is spacious, beauti- 
fully lighted and has recently been decorated 
with good taste. It is a happy co-incidence 
that Miss Doris Ovell is the wife of Mr. T. E. 
Callander. 


Tue N.C.L. ANNUAL MEETING 

From time to time I have attended the 
Annual Meeting of the Contributories of 
the National Central Library. I am a little 
puzzled about the reason why they are held. 
In the early days the library was supported 
by a number of private subscribers, the 
Carnegie Trust and subscriptions on a modest 
scale from local authority libraries. Now, it 


is clear, it is supported as to about go®, (or 
more) of its cost by the Treasury, has indeed 
become “‘national’’ in a real sense if not 
officially so. The Annual meeting, I am told, 
is prescribed by the Royal charter and must 
be presided over by the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. This must be a 
matter of practical convenience because the 
ultimate governors of the N.C.L. are the 
Board of Trustees. The only function I can 
see the Annual Meeting performs is to elect 
one member of the Executive Committee ; 
and I do not see what other powers it may 
exercise. On November 21st, Mr. W. J. Hill 
was re-elected, a good choice as he is able 
and is the chairman of the South-Eastern 
Regional Library Bureau. But the Chairman, 
Mr. Sayers, declared the meeting to be a free 
for all, submitted the Executive Committee’s 
Annual Report, spoke kindly about Mr. R. 
H. Hill and welcomed Mr. Filon as the new 
Librarian and Secretary. There were a few 
questions. Mr. Newbury of Coulsdon and 
Purley produced a list of the issues which 
showed there has been some decline in the 
output of books and a gradual increase in 
the number of staff, progressing to a motion 
asking for an enquiry into the circumstances. 
Mr. Gillett of Willesdon thought his case 
ought to be answered. The motion was 
withdrawn when Mr. McColvin, who is 
chairman of the Finance Committee, and 
Mr. Corbett explained that the matter of 
staffing was continually before the Committee. 
The growing self-sufficiency of the Regional 
Bureau enabled them to supply many 
current or other useful books which in less 
prosperous times were sought from the N.C.L. 
Now only, or mainly, the difficult, rare and 
“lost”? book requests were those which were 
sent increasingly to the N.C.L. and they 
require infinitely more staff-time now than 
was formerly the case ; and a higher per- 
centage of these was satisfied last year than, 
say, ten years ago. Treasury consent has to 
be obtained for every staff increase. 

What I wonder is : supposing Mr. New- 
bury’s motion had been adopted, might not 
the Trustees say we had no claims to enforce 
it? I don’t think they would do this in any 
case, but I doubt whether the meeting in 
question can exercise the same powers as the 
A.G.M. of the Library Association is allowed 
to do. 
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As the Editor has said in earlier recent 
numbers of The Library World it should be a 
remarkable year, this 1959. I look forward 
specially to the Annual Conference at Tor- 
quay ; it really gets one away from our cities 
to a garden and sea place which has perhaps 
the best setting in England. I agree that our 
well-devised programmes are not always 
quite the success we anticipate, but the pro- 
ceedings are always worth while and, it 
cannot be too often repeated, it is our 
contacts at meals, on rambles, in lounges and 
so on, where many of our problems are 
solved, our best friendships made, and 
librarianship is furthered. 


* 


Wholesalers supplying Public Libraries 
require experienced Manager. Four figure 
salary. Great opportunities. Write, stating 
qualifications, Box No. 101, THE LIBRARY 
WORLD, 47 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


RAE Thomas) and 
Geoffrey) Compilers. The Book of the 
Private Press. 1958. P. xvi, 48. Sm. er. 
8vo. Wrappers. Greenock. tos. 6d. 


This little catalogue, nicely printed in 
Monotype Baskerville types by the Private 
Press of Thomas Rae, endeavours to account 
for all existing private presses in the English- 
speaking world. It lists: for England 45, 
Ireland 5, Scotland 7, Australia 6, Canada 1, 
Ireland 5, New Zealand 3, South Africa 1, 
the U.S.A. 115, and Japan 1. A final 
chapter adds university, school and other 
presses in several of these countries, 26. 


Each press is classed as one or more of 
four categories, according to intention— 
Publishing, Teaching, Experimental, and 
Printing, and there is a fifth, Clandestine, 
which is not included, the difficulties being 
obvious. About 62 of them frankly exist for 
publishing for various purposes, and a 
substantial number deal with printing for its 
own sake, a few for experimental work and 
the presses of universities and other places of 
learning use them in teaching. 


Of each the kind of press emploved is 
given. Most are hand presses, some old, for 
example the veteran appears to be the 
Albion Handpress (London, 1730) in use by 
the Anvil Press, Richmond, Victoria, 
Australia ; De Launay, Cleveland, Ohio, 
uses one 100 years’ old, as does the Between 
Hours, N.Y., and Silo, Lakeville, Con., and 
the Backwoods Press presses of nearly 
eighty. At the other end Fine Editions, 
N.Y., has “the latest”. For each also the 
types used and the products of the press are 
given. 

Such a book cannot easily be all-inclusive ; 
not every existing press has aided the com- 
pilers’ admirable efforts, but as a pioneer 
work it is most effective ; and I hope the 
750 numbered copies, which are the limits 
of this edition, will find their way into the 
hands of librarians, most of whom are lovers 
of the printing art. John Ryder’s introduction 
is a worthy, explanatory one. 


BristoL Pusiic Lipraries. A Catalogue of 
Books in the Bristol Reference Library 
printed in Scotland, and Ireland, and of 
English Books printed abroad, 1641-1700. 
1958. 2+218 pp. Demy 8vo. {Not 
priced |. 

Our readers are acquainted with the 
excellent general catalogues, in annual 
small quarto volumes of duplicated typing, 
which are issued by Bristol. They may not 
yet have encountered the _nicely-printed 
catalogues of the Reference Library there, of 
which the volume before us is the third, the 
former volumes being Early Printed English 
Books, 1499-1640, and Foreign Books, 1473- 
1700. Mr. Haugh is to be congratulated on 
producing a serial work thus of what is 
undoubtedly a significant collection of books, 
tracts and other ana which in the three 
volumes is now completed up to 1700. This 
volume covers sixty years of a notable era in 
English history, the Civil War, Common- 
wealth, Restoration, Monmouth’s rising, the 
departure of James II and the so-called 
Popish plot. It was the time, too, of Milton, 
of censorship and the struggle for a free press, 
with mobile presses eluding authority with 
their usually anonymous tracts. Such a 


catalogue is a desirable key to the current 
ways of passing ideas, news and pursuing 
religious and political controversy or the 
books, etc., where this may be studied. We 
do not need to compare it with the great 
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collectors on the Civil War in the British 
Museum ; its importance for West of Eng- 
land students is first class ; and its usefulness 
in every reference library seems obvious. As 
cataloguing, it is an alphabetic list with 
adequate bibliographical details and has as 
title-page a frame from Thomas Fuller’s 
A Pisgah-sight of Palestine, 1650, and there are 
at intervals in the text full-page illustrations 
from the 1687 edition of sop’s Fables 
translated by Francis Barlow. 


Kaser (David) Messrs. Carey and Lea of 
Philadelphia : a study in the history of 
the book trade. 1958. 182 pp. Demy 8vo. 
Pennsylvania University Press (Oxford 
University Press). 32s. 

This brief study, by the Chief of Acquisi- 
tions for Washington University Libraries in 
St. Louis, is confined to a very interesting era 
in American publishing, when the firm 
named in the title flourished, 1822-1838. It 
gives intriguing details of the publishing over 
there of the works of Dickens, Hunt, 
Disraeli, as well as those of Scott and Byron, 
most of them, certainly at first, without 
authority, but there is afterward a letter in 
which Dickens acknowledges their offer to 
pay on sales made, but strangely enough, 
Dickens refuses the money, and in a most 
gracious manner. This episode should be 
read in connection with our usual material 
about our great novelist. The firm also 
published many of the early editions of 
American classics, Washington Irving, 
Fenimore Cooper, R. M. Bird, who may 
stil be remembered by some for his 
fascinatingly ghoulish Nick of the Woods, a 
one-time best-seller, and many other writers 
of as great renown as these had relations 
with the firm. There are interesting episodes, 
as Fenimore Cooper’s intrusion into publish- 
ing, with no good effects for himself and the 
firm because he was dissatisfied with his 
share of the profits on his books. Henry 
Carey, we are told in a note, introduced in 
his home the first private bathtub in Phila- 
delphia with attached plumbing in 1826. 
Their imprint is no longer to be found. 
With their ending the publishing centre had 
passed from Philadelphia to New York. 
Altogether a book librarians will be glad to 
have, well written, documented and indexed. 
The price seems high but the circulation of 
such desirable books as this is always 
problematical. It is desirable. 


| 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNED SOCIETIES OF GREAT 
Britain: a handbook compiled from 
official sources. 59th ed. 1958. 215 pp. 
George Allen & Unwin. 35s. od. net. 

One of our most valuable working tools 
brought up to date in its third post-war 
issue. It covers over 800 learned societies, in 
class order under mathematics and physics, 
medicine, engineering, architecture, law, 
literature and fine arts, as well as university 
societies. Under each society are given 
briefly the date of its foundation, its province, 
numbers of members, subscription, meetings, 
publications and library, as well as the 
necessary officers’ names and _ addresses. 
There is, as might be expected, a good 
alphabetical index. More need not be said 
of such a standard work except that no 
library can be comfortable without it. 
Voutans (R. F.) The Research Student and 

the Public Library. 8 pp. 1958. Univ. 

of London, School of Librarianship and 

Archives, Occasional Publications, No. 8. 

In this publication, based on a lecture last 
March at University College, Mr. Vollans 
gives a popular and useful account of the 
provision made in public libraries, not only 
for acknowledged students, but for occasional 
ones as well. How it “‘provides for minorities” 
from its shelves is made clear from cited 
examples, mainly of course of secondary 
sources, but of real value to research students, 
who cannot be told too often that their use of 
a public library may well preface and later 
accompany their use of libraries whose first 
interest is research. A good piece of work. 
Spencer (K. J.) High Fidelity : a biblio- 

graphy of sound reproduction. Foreword 

by G. A. Briggs. 1958. Loto Services, Ltd. 
6+325 pp. Demy 8vo. 30s. od. 

A very detailed bibliography of a subject 
which demonstrates how rapidly this im- 
portant form of communications _ has 
developed. Book-references, trade literature, 
and other bibliographies occupy about one 
fifth of the volume, and there is a chapter on 
standards and specifications ; but the bulk 
of the book—rightly given precedence in it-— 
is a chronological list of periodical references 
under broad subject headings, covering the 
period from 1947 to May, 1957. There is a 
useful subject index to the periodical articles 
and a name and author index. The writer is 
A.L.A. and has done his work with thorough- 
ness and competence. 
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Oricins : A short etymological dictionary 
of Modern English, by Eric Partridge. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1958. £4 10s. 
Mr. Eric Partridge already has over two 


dozen substantial works to his name, most of 


which are devoted to English Language or 
Literature. Through his books on the use 
and abuse of English he has done much to 
promote a_ better understanding of the 
intricacies of the language. He has of course 
become particularly well known for his 
studies and dictionaries of slang and under- 
world jargon. Mr. Partridge has gained 
distinction not only for his scholarship but 


also for his ability to make the study of 


English interesting to the man and woman 
of average education. 

In “Origins’’ Mr. Partridge has turned his 
attention to etymology in a dictionary con- 
taining some 12,000 main entries which 
with all their sub-entries increase the 
vocabulary to something like 20,000 words. 
The words chosen are those in everyday use, 
but they exclude slang and dialect, and 
generally the selection favours words of 
cultural origin, rather than the scientific or 
technical. Words which though little-known 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lrprary Wor.Lb”’. 
Sir, 


I am assured by careful observation, as I 
think it, that a review ought soon to be made 
of the manner in which the classic ideals of 
Book-Selection may be resurrected. There 
is a view prevalent that the methods devised 
by J. D. Brown are unrealistic and that the 
cataract of books pouring into libraries is 
now so engulfing that adequate selection is 
out of the question. Has any library a book 
selection system today ; if so, how does it 
work? We have, I am told further, 
abandoned our educative intention as 
librarians ; we are more concerned to have 
a statistical increase in reading of whatever 
quality each year. There are in some 
libraries a Stock Editor, which, by the way, 
seems to me a particular ill-chosen name if 
it means a book-selector. What does he 
edit? You, Sir, as Editor yourself, know that 


CORRESPONDENCE 


in Britain but are common-place in the 
United States, the Dominions and the Far 
East, are included. 


The dictionary is kept within bounds 
through the use of separate etymological 
lists of prefixes and compound-forming 
elements and by the systematic use of a code 
of abbreviations. While illustrative quota- 
tions are not employed the history of the 
words is dealt with thoroughly and compre- 
hensively ; it is noted that the description of 
some important words amounts to more than 
a page. 

The volume will not only commend itself 
to librarians, and find its way into all but the 
smallest reference libraries but it will appeal 
to the man and woman with a private 
library. Set in double columns in 8 on g 
point “Times Roman” with generous 
margins, the 970 pages of this crown quarto 
publication are very easily handled and are 
produced in a most attractive form. At a 
price of ninety shillings “Origins” is good 
value for money and can be made to serve 
not only as a ready source of reference but as 
a leisure-hour companion to all lovers of 
words and good English. 


your work is to select matter it is true, but 
also to revise, truncate sometimes, and even 
to rewrite occasionally what you select ; and 
you also write presumably the Editorials in 
your issues. Does the library stock editor do 
any of these things ; does he even select, and, 
if he does, select all the books in a large 
library ? Is the name given to make a bigger 
and better librarian out of an accessions 
assistant ? I am not sure that this last term is 
a good one ; I am sure the other is mere 
jargon. 

I send you my name, but I would rather 
that the enquiry were dealt with impersonally. 

OBSERVER. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary WorLD”’. 
28th November, 1958. 


Sir, 

I have a great liking for irony and welcome 
the many veiled examples in your November 
Editorial. 


Two of them in_ particular 
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appealed to me. The introduction of photo- 
charging as involving a major policy decision 
is good. I wonder who is going to be the 
first to say that the charging counter need no 
longer be the nerve centre of the Library ? 


I liked even better the presentation of the 
librarian as a being profoundly different 
from other men and requiring “qualities and 
abilities needed in few other professions’’. 
“Few” is superb in view of the number 
involved. More strength to your elbow. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. A. Munrorp, 
Librarian and Director-General, 
National Library for the Blind. 


OBITUARY 


BerTIE Mason HEapicar, 1875-1958 


It is some years since I met Headicar, but 
I had known him for long enough earlier to 
regard his death as an almost personal loss. 
I met him once in competition for a library 
post and thought him one of the ablest of 
candidates. He was a smart dark, well- 
groomed man as I remember him, immensely 
proud of his library at the London School of 
Economics and when I went to see him there, 
I understood why. He led the way in the 
use of a most modern shelving, and I was 
intrigued by his overhead book travelling 
system as well as by his book-arrangement 
and spacious cataloguing. He counted as an 
item of stock everything he added to it from 
postcard to folio and this discovery explained 
why his stock counted up to millions. That 
was long ago. I believe early in youth he 
worked in three public libraries, but it was as 
the sub-librarian of St. Saviour’s library 
where H. D. Roberts was librarian, that I 
knew him in my own youth. That librarian 
was as enthusiastic as himself for the teaching 
of librarians ; perhaps enthused him. Those 
who met him at committees and conferences 
regarded him as a live wire indeed, but they 
also liked him as a man who believed in his 
work and its future. He could teach as his 
students at the London University School of 
Librarianship have told me ; and _ his 
writings were tonics for jaded youth and 
inspirations to aspiring ones. I hope his name 
will not be forgotten as one who served well 
for a long working day. 
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READY NOW: 


ENSER (A. G. S.) : 
FILMED BOOKS AND PLAYS— 
Supplement, 1955/7. 8s. 6d. net 


L. M. HARROD : 

THE LIBRARIAN’S GLOSSARY 
2nd Edition, 1959. 18s. net 
A dictionary of the words and phrases 
used in all branches of librarianship and 
book-collecting. Essential to all members 
of the librarian and associated professions. 


GRAFTON & CO. 
51 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, 
w.c.l 


New EPWORTH Books 


MAN IN COMMUNITY 


By RUSSELL P. SHEDD, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
30s. net 


This study of the meaning and implications of the 
Pauline doctrine of human solidarity has been 
prompted by current interest in the New Testament 
teaching about Church unity. No earlier work has 
treated the subject so comprehensively. 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF THE HEREAFTER 
By C. RYDER SMITH, B.A., D.D. 30s. net 


The series of works by Dr. Ryder Smith on various 
Bible doctrines is well known and widely used. 
Shortly before his death he completed the typescript 
of the last of them. The Bible Doctrine of the Hereafter, 
a volume which in its general approach resembles its 
predecessors and in its qualities of careful scholarship 
and balanced judgment is worthy of a place beside 
them. This is a substantial work, which will be of 
great value to the serious student. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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~BOOK-AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF THE 
PRINCIPAL LONDON, NEW YORK, &C. BOOK-AUCTIONS 


The indispensable guide to the Current Values of Old Books 
in the British Isles and the United States of America 


CURRENT VOLUMES 
Vol. 54 (Auction Season 1956-57) £3 18s Od net 
Fifth General Index (Vols. 41-45) £12 12s. net 


READY MARCH 1959 
Vol. 55 (Auction Season 1957-58) £3 18s Od net 


List of Back Volumes will be sent upon application to 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


LONDON : 39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 
and 16 EAST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


RECORD BREAKERS 


IN 


FABROLEEN 


LARGEST ‘The Guinness Book of Records’ is published by SLOWEST 
Guinness Superlatives and bound in unbeatable 
Geranium Fabroleen by Taylor Garnett Evans. OLDEST 
SMALLEST 
Says Bob the Binder : 


FASTEST “Heaviest book ? 40 Ib. my record. One here 
weighs quarter of a ton with a 12 h.p. motor to DEEPEST 
turn the leaves. Small- ae 

HEAVIEST ¢St book is } in. square. 
Largest bookshop? = 
Foyles have 30 miles of LOUDEST 

LONGEST Shelves. Sell 4 million 
books a year. The bind- 
ings? The Linson range 


HIGHEST forall book covers is the 
Bestest 


Grange Fibre, Leicester, Makers of Linson and Fabroleen 


RICHEST 


TALLEST 


MOSTEST 
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